










A fast disappearing feature of New England J 
the old Cobbler, known and loved in every tone 
hamlet. 

The picture which we show above is tab" 1 
life—the old Cobbler of Gilmanton, X. li ¬ 
nearly ninety years of age, and quite a 'S 
character in the neighborhood. 

A picture of this, size 15 in. x 18 in., withoo" 
tising, on paper suitable for framing, sent to 
dress on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 

Sorosis Shoes, A. E. Little & Co., Ly»',' u 
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Cook’s 

Malto-Rice 



ICE contains more nutriment and supplies 
more energy to the human body 
than anything that grows out of the 
ground. 

I MA.IvT as a marvelously beneficial stimu- 
========= lant, man has known for generations, 

but only yesterday did he learn to 
combine it to the greatest advantage. 

i — — - < 

j COOK'S MALTO-RICE 

is a perfect blending of 

Malt and Rice 

* - - ■ ■ — / 
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iy all make a good living; and 
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1 qualify you to ' 11 
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ELECTRICITY and ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Our Electrical Engineering Course, 
costing you only Thirty Dollars, is the 
finest and most practical ever com¬ 
piled, and is taught by the ablest 

For further information, we would 
suggest that you write for a copy of 
our latest book, entitled “Struggles 
With the World,” which we will send 
you free, if you are really Interested 
in this announcement; and when you 
write us, we would suggest that you 
mention which profession you are 
interested la. 

Be sure and address us like this: 


Correspondence Institute of America 
BOX 650 - SCRANTON, PA- 


The Cowboy 
and 

The Lady 


The Minister 
The BanKer 
The Lawyer 
The Drummer 
The Doctor 
The Merchant 
The Teacher 
The Farmer 
The Student 
The ClerK 


Who enjoys a story that is very much all right 
from beginning to end will find a Top Notcher in 


Through Forbidden Gate 

Just issued by The Shortstory Publishing Company, and 
sold by The American News Company and its branches 
at 50 cents. It is an attractive 248 - page volume of 
Prize Stories from The Black Cat, and it’s a Corker 
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Mrs. Knapp’s Lion.* 

BY CHARLES WEBSTER KIMBALL. 

HE Alpha Reading Circle, a select literary 7 club, 
composed of certain of the ladies of Parsons, 
had been called to order, and the minutes of the 
last meeting had been read and approved. The 
usual buzz of conversation prevailed and when 
the secretary again rose to read a communication 
to the Circle, her voice could hardly be heard. As she proceeded, 
however, those near her signed to the others to be silent, and by 
the time slie liad reached the end of the letter, of which the follow¬ 
ing is a copy, one could have heard a pin drop: 

09 Blue Avenue, New York 

My Dear Friends: 

I have been seeking for some time a quiet place 
where I can spend a few months this summer at work on 
my new novel which I am preparing for publication, and 
have fixed upon Parsons as just the place for me. Your 
little city is quiet enough for such work as mine, and yet 
possesses that refined atmosphere that is so favorable to 
literary effort. 

May I ask you to refer me to some place where I can 
obtain suitable accommodations. I do not care to go to 
a hotel unless absolutely necessary. Unfortunately, I 

• Copyright, 1908, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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am unacquainted in your delightful little city, and hence 
am forced to ask this favor of your organization. I am 
emboldened, however, by a hope that a sympathy with 
those of ray craft will prompt you to pardon me for my 
presumption. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain. 

Very truly yours, 

Wallace Payne. 

The ladies of the Alpha Reading Circle gasped. Wallace 
Payne, the young man with the charming personality who, after 
writing a score of clever short stories, had jumped to fame at one 
bound with his novel, “ Roses in Bloom,” whose praises were now 
being sounded by the critics of two continents, Wallace Payne 
coming to Parsons! 

“ You have heard the letter,” said the president, breaking the 
silence. It needs no explanation. It would seem to me to be 
in order for some one to move that it be entered on the minutes of 
the meeting, verbatim. Do I hear a motion to that effect ? ” 

The motion was made, seconded and carried, and the ladies of 
the A. R. C., recovering from their astonishment, proceeded to 
discuss the great event. Mrs. Friugie’s paper on Shakespeare and 
all the other dishes in the literary feast that had been prepared for 
the afternoon fell flat, and a genuine relief was felt when the meet¬ 
ing adjourned and the members hastened off to spread the news. 

By night it was all over the town. Mrs. De Vere, who had 
founded the Alpha, wept w r ith joy as she realized that at last she 
was reaping the reward of her efforts. Parsons, the seat of the 
Alpha Reading Circle, had been chosen above a thousand other 
places as the birthplace of a great book, and all because of the 
literary atmosphere which the A. R. C. had created. Not when 
the Governor had made a visit to the town four years before had 
there been such excitement. There w as even talk of a brass band 
at the depot on the great author’s arrival and plans for a torchlight 
procession, but the ladies of the Alpha Reading Circle put a firm 
veto on all such schemes. However appropriate for a Governor, 
they explained, brass bands and torches were not the things with 
which to greet a great literary genius. 

The next morning’s mail carried out half a score of letters ad¬ 
dressed to Wallace Payne. No one had presumed for a moment 
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to direct the author to any boarding house. Each letter was an 
invitation, worded as cordially as the writer knew how, and ex¬ 
tending the freedom of her household to the great author and im¬ 
ploring his acceptance. Almost every member of the Alpha sent 
an invitation. Mrs. Robinson, wife of the capitalist; Mrs. Jaed- 
icke, spouse of the retired brewer; Mrs Fridgie, whose husband 
was the editor of the Parsons Planet; Mrs. Van Rensselaer, who 
sported a genealogy a yard long, and Mrs. Knapp, wife of the Agri¬ 
culturists’ Bank’s president, were among the notables who offered 
the freedom of the manor to the author of “ Roses in Bloom.” 

In due time the lion was heard from. There were neat regrets 
by “Mr. Payne’s secretary” for Mesdames Robinson, Jaedicke, 
Fridgie and the rest, and for Mrs. Knapp an autograph letter from 
the author, saying that he would be pleased to accept her hospital¬ 
ity. Two weeks later, Wallace Payne arrived. He was met at 
the train by Mrs. Knapp and her husband and driven to the Knapp 
homestead in a smart trap. The guest chamber, a bare, cold room 
on the north side of the house, was not for him. Mrs. Knapp re¬ 
nounced her own boudoir, a sunny south room with a great elm 
growing by one of the windows, and to this Wallace Payne was 
conducted. 

Pleading fatigue from his journey, the great author went to his 
room to snatch a few hours’ sleep. He was aroused at dinner time 
and escorted down-stairs to meet Miss Cecilia Knapp, the daughter, 
who was just home from Vassar. At dinner he was informed that 
he would be expected to roar that very night. A reception was to 
be held in his honor at the Knapp home by the ladies of the 
Alpha Reading Circle who, although on the verge of dissolution 
on learning that Mrs. Knapp had been the favored one, had in 
the course of two weeks forgotten their chagrin in the excitement 
of the affair and their triumph over the Clionian, a rival organiza¬ 
tion, a year younger than the Alpha. 

The favored of Parsons’s literary ones who attended the recep¬ 
tion were charmed with the personality of the guest of honor. 
The author did not look like his pictures, but he answered to the 
many descriptions they had read of him. He was young — not 
over twenty-five — with a clearly modeled face, long black hair and 
a strange mysticism in his eyes. This man, the pet of New York 
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society, did not appear in the least bored at the Alpha reception, 
and in fact seemed quite pleased with the attention accorded him. 

In spite of his literary bent, the author was a thorough man of 
the world. He chatted gaily with those of the younger set who 
had attended the reception, listened deferentially and interestedly 
to the old ladies who told him of how they had read his book and 
how they had always longed to see him, told a few interesting liter¬ 
ary anecdotes for the benefit of the company and smoked a cigar 
with the young men on the veranda. Before the evening was over 
he was voted just lovely by the girls, a most delightful young man 
by the matrons, and a jolly good fellow by the men. 

Promptly the next morning the author began work on his new 
novel. He begged Mrs. Knapp to see that he was not disturbed, 
and locked himself in his room. The house that morning hung 
heavy with the presence of genius. Mrs. Knapp sent Ham, the 
coachman, to disperse some little boys who were playing ball on 
the vacant lot next door, and instructed her cook to make abso¬ 
lutely no noise in her kitchen work. This done, she seated herself 
with a book in the room underneath that occupied by the author. 
The volume lay neglected on her knees, however, and with bated 
breath she listened to the slight shuffling made by Mr. Payne as 
he worked at his desk and to his footsteps as he occasionally paced 
the room, searching for an inspiration. 

When Wallace Pavnc came down to lunch at noon, he ex¬ 
plained that it was his habit to work only in the forenoon. During 
the afternoon the author chatted with Mrs. Knapp and listened 
with absorbed interest while she discoursed on her favorite theme, 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Then, at her suggestion, he 
went out with Miss Cecilia for a drive in the trtip. On the street 
they were met by the editor of the Parsons Planet, who demanded 
an interview. But Payne requested him, on the honor of a brother 
knight of the pen, as he put it, not to print a word about his pres¬ 
ence. Newspaper publicity was just what he had come to Par¬ 
sons to avoid, so he said, and if the city dailies learned of his 
presence through the Planet he would be in for just what he had 
endured before he left the city, and would, reluctantly, be com¬ 
pelled to leave Parsons. “I was interviewed and written up and 
dogged until I was nearly wild,” said he. “ Why, they even had it 
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that I was engaged and married, which was absolutely untrue! ” — 
and Miss Cecilia’s heart gave a jump, while she assumed her 
sweetest smile. 

Cecilia had been sent to college to acquire a finish, and so thor¬ 
ough had been the finishing process, and so patronizing had become 
her air towards her friends, both masculine and feminine, when 
she returned, that she was “ persona non grata ” in her social set. 
But the acquisition of the author had sent her at one bound to the 
leadership of Parsons society, and the smiles and salutations she 
received that afternoon would have befitted a reigning queen. 

After dinner, the lion went down town to the clubrooms of the 
Bucks, of whom Mr. Knapp was a leading meml>er, to lend his 
presence to a smoker given in his honor. The author was as much 
at home there as in the drawing-room. Ilo commented affably 
upon and partook freely of the club’s best drinkables, responded to 
a toast with a neat little speech and consented to sit in at a little 
session of fifty-cent ante after the festivities, from which he arose 
towards morning richer by several hundred dollars. Mr. Knapp 
beamed with delight as he heard the admiring remarks which the 
gamiest of the Bucks passed upon his guest. 

A week rolled by and the novel progressed. Mr. Payne worked 
steadily as a clock each morning, and the pile of neat manuscript 
in the drawer grew day by day. Mrs. Knapp, who at first regarded 
discussion of the great work as a sacrilege, became bolder, and 
before long the novel was the regular topic of discussion at the 
breakfast table. The author told them of its conception, gave 
them an idea of its scope and described a few of the strong situa¬ 
tions. 

Miss Knapp, who had literary ambitions, and who had published 
numerous verselets in the Planet and written many stories which 
were promptly returned by the magazines to which she had sent 
them, would slip into the author’s room when he was out and look 
with awe at the manuscript of the new novel. The letters which 
the author left about she read without scruple. They were nearly 
all from magazine publishers, asking for stories or begging for a 
book manuscript. One was from a magazine editor returning a 
manuscript as unavailable. It was very different, though, from 
the printed forms which had accompanied her own rejected stories. 
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The editor fairly grovelled in endeavoring to explain why the stoir 
was unsuitable for his magazine, and begged to have the privilege 
of examining another manuscript. To Cecilia, these missives 
seemed like messages from the gods. 

Mr. Payne had become very much in demand. He was wined 
and dined and his afternoons and evenings were filled with engage¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, he did not neglect the Knapps. He started 
a flirtation with Cecilia, and learning by chance of her literary 
tribulations, lie demanded to see the rejected stories. “ A perfect 
shame 1 ” was his verdict, when he had read them. Still, said lie, 
it was no more than could be expected. The literary mart, he ex¬ 
plained to her, was a world of pull. Merit alone counted for but 
little. The great thing was influence with publishers or with a 
well-known author. That was how he had succeeded in getting 
his first work published. He promised that he would take her 
stories with him to New York on liis return, and personally see to 
their acceptance by the editor of any magazine she might name. 
Miss Cecilia was so encouraged by this that she immediately began 
work on a novel, the scene of which was laid in Italy — a country, 
by the way, which she had never visited — and which fairly 
seethed with passion. 

That evening he was unusually attentive to the bankers daugh¬ 
ter. “ I believe he’s going to propose,” Cecilia whispered to her 
mother, after the author had retired. “ I think it’s only a question 
of a few days.” 

Parsons awoke to a double mystery the next morning. The 
Agriculturists’ Bank had been entered during the night with the 
aid of a skeleton key, the vault had been opened by some one who 
knew the combination of its lock, and sixty thousand dollars in 
currency had been sto^n. Wallace Payne, the author, the guest 
of the Knapps, had disappeared from their residence. 

The local authorities could find absolutely no clue to the perpe¬ 
trator of the bank robbery, so after a hasty meeting of the bank’s 
directors a telegram was sent to the city for a squad of detectives, 
and during the wait for their arrival everybody concerned sat still 
and wondered. 

Mrs. Knapp and the members of the A. R. C. were undecided 
as to what had become of the author. Some reasoned that he had 
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been abducted by the bank robbers and was being held for ransom. 
Others were so unkind as to hint that they did not believe that 
Mrs. Knapp’s guest was an author at all, and that he and the 
bank robber were one and the same person. Eccentricity of gen¬ 
ius was the general opinion. The author had probably fled to the 
woods and was communing with nature in search of an inspiration. 

On looking into the room left deserted by the author,- Miss 
Knapp discovered something that enshrouded in even deeper mys¬ 
tery the disappearance of Wallace Payne. Stowed away in a 
drawer of the desk which he had always kept locked, as Cecilia 
knew, was a bundle of unbound book sheets with extraordinarily 
wide margins. She scanned the first chapter of the novel — for it 
was obviously such — and discovered that she had read the same 
thing before. She brought out the precious manuscript of The 
Novel — the one on which the author had been working — and com¬ 
pared the two. Every word of the three hundred and sixty-five 
pages of manuscript had been copied from the loose printed sheets! 

The next discovery was made by Mr. Knapp, who found the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph in a New York city paper: 

Wallace Payne, author of “Roses in Bloom/’ which is 
now in its four hundred and fiftieth thousand, was among 
the passengers on the Oceanic, which arrived to-day. The 
author has spent the summer in Europe, accompanied 
by his bride. 

On opening up their flat, Mr. and Mrs. Payne were 
astonished to find that their apartments had been broken 
into, and ransacked during their absence. Strange to 
relate, however, although there was much of value in the 
house, nothing was missed except some of the author’s 
business correspondence, and the proof sheets of his new 
novel, “Lottie Karr,” which is soon to appear. 

It was then remembered in the Knapp household that their 
favored guest had come down to breakfast one morning with a 
worried look, which he accounted for by stating that he had en¬ 
countered a difficulty with his plot, caused bv trying to write about 
something with which he was unfamiliar. Questioned by the fam¬ 
ily, he said that he wanted to have his hero, for a joke, lock the 
heroine up in a safe-deposit vault of an old court-house, and then 
forget the combination, almost suffocating the young lady before 
she could be rescued. 
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“ And the trouble is ? ” queried his genial host. 

“ The trouble is that I do not know anything about the working 
of safe-deposit vaults and combination locks. I’d fake it, but in 
these days of realism the writer has to be painfully accurate or 
the watchful critic will jump on him.” 

“ Don’t worry; come down to the bank with me after breakfast, 
and I’ll illustrate what you want to know when we open the vault.” 

“ Thanks! ” said the prospective son-in-law. When the proposed 
lesson had been given, he exclaimed: “I’ll make the scene as real¬ 
istic as if I had opened safes all my life.” 

The ladies of Parsons who had coveted the literary prize at first, 
now rejoiced in escaping Mrs. Knapp’s lion, but the Alpha Read¬ 
ing Circle never met again. 



By Grace of the Bishop.* 


BY FANNIE MAY TROUSDALE. 

iHRIST CHURCH had been four months without 
a rector, and in the meantime the congregation 
had grown indifferent to religious observances 
and well satisfied with the comfort to be found 
only at home during the heat of a Louisiana 
1 summer, whose sun seemed to have singled out 
the little town of St. Martinsville for its most ardent attentions. 

It was, indeed, one of those prolonged, droughty, insupportable 
summers, wearing to the strength as well as to the patience. It 
was so hot that the resin stood out in sticky beads, and the paint 
was blistered on every house that faced west. The bayou skirting 
the town moved slimy and sullen, protected as it was by overhang¬ 
ing willows and mulberries that warded off the sun. 

When the Bishop made known to the congregation that on the 
last Sunday in June their spiritual welfare would be taken in 
charge by Rev. Paul Somerville, who had just arrived from 
England, they were neither glad nor thankful; feeling no special 
need of a shepherd, they resented the idea of being placed under 
the guidance of one whose past interests had lain so far apart from 
those of St. Martinsville. 

So it was that, on that particular Sabbath morning, as they 
wended their ways by twos and threes through the blistering sand 
toward the small ivy-clad church, which summoned them with a 
weak-voiced and unmusical bell, they were filled with resentment 
rather than piety, not unmixed with a little spice of curiosity. 

This same congregation had been the despair of the Bishop for 
many years. He was even credited with the assertion, made out 
of the desperation of the situation, that he felt confident that 

* Copyright, 1903, by The Shortatory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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St. Paul himself could not please Christ Church. Bickering and 
strife had always prevailed; the rector was either too High Church 
or he was 44 stuck up ” and did not visit enough; or he was known 
to drink beer from the saloon, whither he carried a pitcher daily for 
his allowance; or he went out of his way and meddled with 
politics. In short, everything prevailed except peace and con¬ 
tentment. 

The last letter from the Bishop said that he felt that he had, at 
last, found the right man for Christ Church; one whose credentials 
were of the best, and whose experience was such as to enable him 
to find out the peculiar needs of the people. He had besought the 
blessing of God upon both church and rector, and begged the 
indulgence of the congregation toward a man who had strongly 
interested and attracted him. 

44 He impressed me,” wrote the Bishop, 44 as one who has grown 
strong and tender through great suffering, and as one, also, who 
would dare all things.” 

It was cool inside the dim church. The sun, tempered by the 
stained glass of the windows, threw shafts of crimson and green 
and gold upon the altar, where the candles burned palely. The 
men sat stiffly erect in their starched linen, while the women flut¬ 
tered into their respective pews, clad in crisp muslins, where they 
whispered decorously among themselves about this foreigner who 
had been thrust upon them. 

44 As if they wasn’t jist a plenty Americans smart enough and 
good enough, too,” sniffed Mrs. Mobley, as she flounced into her 
comer. 

Truly, the new rector was going to have need of all his high 
courage that morning. Every eye was on the vestry-room door 
when the organ pealed forth the voluntary. It swung open, and a 
tall, surpliced figure entered and knelt at the altar full in the 
golden light from the stained window. For a longer time than is 
usual he remained kneeling; then he rose and came forward with 
a masterful ease and grace. 

The face that confronted a cold and curious gaze was clearout 
and classical in contour, but thin and worn. The eyes were 
dark and brilliant. They compelled attention, even while they 
appealed. 
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When he opened his lips to speak, a tremor shook him from 
head to foot, as at a cold and sudden blast; his face turned a shade 
paler, while his eyes swept the upturned faces as though seeking 
one soul that could answer his. He mastered himself so quickly 
that no one noticed the agitation, and began the service in a voice 
both musical and impressive. It seemed to soothe the uncertain 
temper of the members, who sank back into their pews with 
happier faces to listen to his sermon. 

He used no notes, but spoke with remarkable fluency and fer¬ 
vor. It was evident to those who could understand that this was 
no ordinary man who had come among them, and while they 
could but poorly grasp his flights of thought, they were swept 
along by his eloquence and magnetic force. 

He no longer looked into their faces, but over their heads, as at 
some mysterious presence; and he seemed to be pleading with the 
Divine Spirit, as if he would wrest therefrom by the very power of 
his eloquence and great need, a blessing on his new field of work, 
and an upholding strength to one so weak and so unworthy to 
labor in His vineyard. 

He pictured Christ as a man, walking among them, knowing 
their temptations, as He, Himself, had been tempted ; their human 
weaknesses and bitter struggles; pitying and forgiving, standing 
with supplicating arms uplifted between them and the just wrath 
of his Father. It was the real, living, suffering Christ, and not 
some far-removed, unapproachable and mysterious divinity and 
worker of miracles. 

A woman somewhere in the congregation caught her breath 
with a sob, and the barrier between the man and his followers was 
swept aside. It went down as history in the records of Christ 
Church. 

They went forward in a body to meet him at the conclusion of 
the services, and as he grasped each hand with silent pressure or 
with some low, pleasant word of greeting, his beautiful worn face 
was radiant with a transient joy that uplifted him. When all had 
gone but the vestrymen, there was an embarrassed silence, each 
glancing at the other, and then at the rector, whp waited quietly 
for them to speak. 

Finally* Banker McLendon took the bull by the horns: 
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44 We regret, Mr. Somerville, that we are not able to offer you a 
salary commensurate — er — with your abilities. But our church 
is small and poor; it is — er — badly disorganized, I might say, on 
account of various obstacles and difficulties. It will strain us, 
under the present conditions, to even pay — 99 

He paused and looked at the tall and princely form, and out of 
very shame at the beggarly allowance mentally added two hundred 
out of his own pocket. 

44 As I said, it will strain us to pay even eight hundred dollars a 
year.” 

The other vestrymen looked at him in consternation, and then 
at each other. 

44 As for a home,” the banker went on, as if eight hundred a year 
was a matter of no moment to Christ Church, 44 our rectory has — 
er — been burned, and there is no available house except a very 
small cottage on the outskirts of town; it is really, you might 
say,” he coughed apologetically, 44 in the edge of the woods. 

44 Heretofore, our rectors have not been satisfied. We are not 
satisfied, but it is the best we can do.” 

He looked anxiously at the new rector, inwardly convinced that 
he had been shown by the Bishop into the wrong pew. 

44 1 can assure you, gentlemen, from my heart, that the salary is 
quite sufficient for my needs, and also,” with a brilliant smile, 
44 that you could not have chosen better for me than this cottage 
4 in the edge of the woods.’ I thank you for your kindly considera¬ 
tion toward one so wholly unknown to you,” he replied with 
gentle courtesy. 

The ordeal of the day was over. The rector passed into the 
vestry-room and closed the door. If any could have seen him 
then, shut in from the world, they would have marvelled much, he 
knelt so long with his face buried in his outstretched arms, though 
none could have guessed that he suffered had they not seen that 
the nails buried in the clenched hands had drawn blood. 


The parched and endless summer dragged slowly along, the 
people of St. Martinsville enduring it as best they might. Little 
relief was to be found, only in the early morning hours, when for 
a brief space before the sun came up it seemed like paradise. 
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The heavy dew lay on every leaf and flower; it flashed from the 
heart of the most gorgeous and beautiful morning glories that ever 
opened, and made sweeter, in some way that it has, the breath of 
the intoxicating French honeysuckle that clambered riotously 
everywhere. 

Rev. Paul Somerville, in his little cottage in the edge of the 
woods, was up every morning before cock-crow, revelling in the 
sweet, old-fashioned garden that shut him in from the world, digging, 
pruning, training, bringing order out of chaos, until the fame of 
his roses had reached the great city lying like a jewel in the Gulf’s 
embrace. He worked with a kind of frenzy that seemed to be a 
relief to him. Sometimes the sweet kiss of a rose against his 
cheek, as he passed among them in the dewy stillness of early 
dawn, brought a smile to his lips that seldom unbent their sad 
lines. 

Never before had he dreamed of such roses as these of south 
Louisiana; the great creamy Marshal Niels, the deep pink La 
France, the Fortune’s Yellow, like a shower of gold, and the per¬ 
fect purity of the exquisite Bride’s roses, all “a-blowing and a- 
growing,” as if the sunshine was made alone for them, and there 
was no such thing as bitterness, disgrace and remorse to shadow 
the lives of any living thing created of God. 

Again, in the silence of utter loneliness, all this alluring beauty 
was nothing to him, and he would lift up his arms in supplication 
while his lips were dumb. There were times when he dared not 
even pray. 

The attitude of Christ Church toward its rector was entirely 
changed. No voice had been lifted against him; nothing in his 
daily walk could be found to cavil at. They had gone to the 
other extreme and begun to deify him; listening with reverence 
not unmixed with awe to his impassioned sermons, that seemed to 
spring straight from his heart to his lips. Other pastors preached 
to empty benches while Christ Church was packed; Jew, Catholic 
and Gentile, saints and sinners, they filled his pews Sunday after 
Sunday, and neither bitterness nor jealousy grew out of it. It 
was, indeed, a thanksgiving time in the history of Christ Church. 

Never seen in high places, whose doors stood wide for him, he 
was content if he could help the helpless or minister to the poor. 
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the ill, the dying. And he came as a Godsend to these this sum¬ 
mer, when so many were stricken with a sickness called slow 
fever. It is a low malarial type peculiar to Louisiana, and is the 
most wearing and tedious of all known fevers, sapping the vitality 
slowly but surely. The doctor can do but little—the nurse 
everything. Sometimes several members of a family are down at 
a time, those who are left being taxed almost beyond endurance. 

The unprecedented heat of the long summer had done its work. 
Among the poorer classes, the fever seemed more prevalent. 
Amidst these he went, giving himself little rest. They alone 
knew the sweetnesi of his smile, the tenderness of the strong 
white hands that ministered to their comfort. He furnished ice 
to assuage the tortures of thirst; he left everywhere, to cheer the 
weary eye, a cluster of roses from his garden; and when he knelt 
beside their beds to beg God to give them surcease from pain, it 
seemed that Heaven was not so very far away. 

All this was known to the Bishop, and it warmed his heart 
toward the man who had so strangely interested him, and smoothed 
out a wrinkle cut in his lofty brow by years of wrestling with the 
problem of the church at St. Martinsville. Many warm words of 
praise and gratitude found their way from his pen to the young 
priest, and while they fell like balm on his lonely heart, yet they 
cut like a two-edged sword. 

Letters postmarked London, written in a feminine hand, also 
came to him, and gave rise to no little speculation on the part of 
the postmaster, who scented a romance. “Miss Alexia Somer¬ 
ville ” might be a sister, but more likely a far-removed cousin. 
Weekly a Letter addressed to her in the rector’s bold, clear hand¬ 
writing also passed through his hands. He took to watching the 
rector’s face when the answers came, for some sign that would 
help him out, but it seemed to the postmaster that the eyes only 
grew sadder, and that there was a droop in the tall figure as he 
buttoned the letter inside his coat, and turned away. 

September came and passed and with it no abatement of the 
heat, and no falling off in the number of cases of fever. The 
rector grew thin and worn, there were hollows about the temples, 
but the eyes burned with as steady a fire, the hands were as strong 
and willing as though he were not failing somewhat under the 
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ordeal. Many begged him to rest lest the fever should find him, 
also, a ready prey. 

He would only put the kindly warning by, protesting that he 
had never been ill in his life. 

In November the Bishop was to come. There would be a large 
confirmation class ready for him. He had already written, declin¬ 
ing the invitation of Banker McLendon to be his guest, signifying 
that he. would stop at the rector’s cottage. 

The best room in the house was made ready for him. The 
ladies of the guild hastened there in a body with rugs, curtains, 
easy chairs and pretty bits of fancy work, transforming the bare 
room into one that would be, in a measure, acceptable to so high a 
personage. But nothing they could do seemed to tone in with the 
riotous beauty of rose and honeysuckle in the garden without, and 
they wondered by what magic the place, which had long run to 
waste, could have been brought to such speedy perfection. 

As they went about their task, many were the furtive and 
curious glances cast into the rector’s room, which stood open. It 
revealed nothing but a bare floor, an iron cot, a desk whereon 
stood the photograph of a woman, whether young or old none 
could tell, for none dared enter. Still they wondered about the 
picture. Being women, they could not help but wonder. 

With the advent of November, the backbone of summer was 
broken by a prolonged and much-needed rain, under whose bene¬ 
ficence the fever seemed to loose its hold, and all nature to 
spring into fresh and vigorous life. The birds in the speckled red, 
green and gold of the trees in the rector’s garden sang a jubilate, 
the roses lifted their sweet lips, seeming to leap into more ravish¬ 
ing bloom, while the chrysanthemums bobbed their gorgeous 
shaggy heads as the wind and rain buffeted them about. 

The Bishop was already on his way to St. Martinsville; at six 
o’clock the rector was to meet him. He had made a careful toilet, 
even to pinning a rosebud in his button hole. In the little room 
where he dined, the table was set with beautiful napery, in the 
centre of which a great bowl of his finest roses was placed. His 
servant had prepared the best in the larder, and everything was in 
readiness. He felt strangely tired and cold; the change in the 
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weather seemed to chill him. Reaching for his hat, his coat 
brushed the photograph from his desk. He picked it up, 
gazed long into the beautiful eyes that looked so fearlessly into 
his, at the exquisite girlish face, with mischief in the dimples and 
innocent coquetry in the poise of the head turned toward him oyer 
the bare shoulder. 

“Beloved,” he whispered, “good-by for all time. Christ, I 
beseech thee — pity and forgiveness.” 

He crushed the picture against his lips, replaced it tenderly, and 
drew from his pocket her last letter, written a month ago. 


You Dbabbst and Best op Bbothbbs : — How I wish I cou^d 
see and thank you (or all your goodness to me. No other girl in col¬ 
lege is so well provided (or and indulged as your Kitten. Do they, 
indeed, pay such princely salaries back there in (ree America, or do 
you starve yourseK that 1 may (atten? My every wish but one is 
gratified. Can you guess the only one denied me ? It is to be with 
yon, since I have none but you. I sometimes dream o( slipping 
away (rom this tiresome grind some fine day, and setting sail (or 
a certain little spot in America called Louisiana—I can hardly find 
it on the map — to be housekeeper and waiting-maid to the very 
best brother a girl ever had. 4t cries out to me, this little corner in 
(ar away America — I can see the morning glories, and can smell 
the “ scent of the jasmine flower.” And the roses you tell me o( — 
dearest and only brother, think o( me back here in the (og, groping 
a(ter the sunshine in which you are revelling. There is the bell — 
so it is good-by. I may not write again (or a month as I am so 
crowded with my college work. 

Your little sister, 

Albxia. 


He locked the letter in his desk, took down his hat, and set oat 
for the station, where the train was about due. He walked rapidly, 
his head down, seeking to shape into words a story that he had to 
tell before he slept. Let come what may, the confession should be 
made. That, indeed, would be the easier part of the task he had 
set himself. The other was not clear, but he would meet it; he 
would stand once again an honest man in his own eyes, if he were 
hounded to the uttermost end of the earth for the telling. 

A tall, distinguished-looking man, just stepping from the sleeper, 
as he reached the station, recognized him instantly and came 
toward him with outstretched hand and unmistakable pleasure in 
his eyes. It sent an electric shock of gladness through the 
younger man that brought the sharp sting of team to his eyes. 
He had been so lonely, so miserable, it seemed such a long and 
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weary while since he had stood eye to eye with one who moved in 
the high places where he himself once walked. He opened his 
lips to speak some word of welcome, but the world seemed to 
wheel suddenly around, and he almost lost himself. As he came 
back to himself, the Bishop, looking at him with concern, said: 

“My dear Somerville, you are not well. I fear this summer 
has been too much for you.” 

44 Indeed, Bishop, I have stood it famously. I can but admit, how¬ 
ever, that St. Martinsville has given me a rather warm reception.” 

The Bishop smiled and turned to greet the banker and other 
prominent churchmen who had come to welcome him. 

As he stood a little apart waiting for him, a slender, girlish 
figure passed him, and stopped to speak in a low tone to a cabman. 
As she entered and drove off, he had a strange sensation pass over 
him. In the waning light he had caught the flash of a pair of 
beautiful eyes, and the twinkle of a dimple as she smiled at the 
cabman. It must have been the trick of his disordered brain, but 
the vision would not leave him. 

It was twilight when they at last set out for the rectory, the 
Bishop refusing to ride, saying that he wished to stretch his legs, 
and it was fully an hour after the arrival of the train before they 
reached the gate of the rose garden. The Bishop sniffed the fra¬ 
grance of the balmy air, looking about him with keen appreciation 
of the beauty of the scene in the clear, translucent twilight. 

44 It is said in the city that your roses surpass ours, which is say¬ 
ing much. How have you conjured them like this?” 

44 1 found them here when I came,” the rector responded, 44 and 
I have only given them a little care and coaxing. In England we 
do not find the work so easy. Did I say 4 work ’ ? ” 

He paused, and his eyes dwelt fondly on the scene before him. 
44 1 did not use the right word. It has been my deepest pleasure 
— my solace — in lonely moments; it has helped me to live.” 

Suddenly he lifted his head in a startled way, and his eyes dwelt 
on the lighted windows of the Bishop’s room, where a woman’s 
figure appeared. She swept aside the lace curtains which had 
been so carefully draped for the Bishop’s coming, and her eyes fell 
on the tall figure in the gate. With a little ecstatic cry her flying 
feet carried her down the walk toward them, calling as she ran : 
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“ It is only I, your Kitten — don’t be frightened, Paul! ” 

She dashed the gate open in a moment and had hurled herself 
into his arms, without heeding the Bishop, who was hidden by the 
honeysuckle that shrouded the fence. As she lifted her face for 
his kiss, a sudden chill seemed to seize her, and looking more 
closely into the white, startled face, she fell back with a little cry 
of fright and shame. 

44 Oh, I beg your pardon ; I thought you were my brother, 
Paul Somerville — where is he? What strange mistake have 
I made? I — ” 

The Bishop looked from one to the other in profound astonish¬ 
ment. Suddenly he put out his arm with a quick motion and 
braced the swaying form of the young rector. 

He turned to the startled girl with a gesture of command: 

44 Pray help me to the house with him. Catch his arm before 
he gives out entirely. We must get him to the house. I am 
Bishop Neville.” 

Just how they got him into the house and on to the Bishop’s 
bed, Paul never remembered. The peace of perfect oblivion was 
granted him for awhile. 

When he opened his eyes at last it was in response to the touch 
on his brow of a cool, soft hand, wet with something that brought 
to his memory the scent of the purple lilacs just bursting into their 
second blooming in his garden. He looked up into a pair of eyes, 
the same beautiful, steadfast eyes of those in the picture on his 
desk. Whatever it was in the deep brilliancy of those which held 
hers, it brought a delicious pink into the rounded cheeks, and she 
fell back with a motion to the Bishop, who quickly held a glass of 
wine to the pale lips. 

“Drink it; you will soon be better,” he bade him with calm 
authority. 44 1 was afraid when I saw you that you had done your¬ 
self a mischief. You can’t hold up under these summers as you 
can in those of England.” 

The rector moved his languid head uneasily; his lips were blue 
and his face pale and drawn. 

“Close the windows,” he murmured, “it is so — deathly — 
cold.” 

The girl quickly closed the shutters, and as the servant entered 
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with a light, asked her to bring blankets. They tucked them 
around him, and gave him more wine, the Bishop directing as one 
who understood, and the girl willing and eager if only there were 
something she could do. 

Then he fell asleep for an hour, the fever mounting rapidly. It 
throbbed in his temples and hung two scarlet signals on his 
cheeks. He awoke at length with a start, and looked about him 
with wild and troubled eyes, brilliant with the fire of fever. 

He glanced from the anxious face of the Bishop to the slender 
figure waiting silently at the foot of his bed. In some intuitive 
way he understood that the Bishop knew nothing more than he 
guessed before he slept. The knowledge armed him with facti¬ 
tious strength. He threw the blankets from him and sat up. The 
Bishop laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

44 You must be quiet, Somerville. It is imperative. You are ill.” 

44 1 know, Bishop, I am ill. I feel that I am going to be desper¬ 
ately so very soon. I have something I must tell you before my 
mind wanders. You must not try to stop me. I was going to 
make my confession to you to-night. I will make it if God lend 
me sufficient strength. Listen. I am not Paul Somerville, but 
Paul Fairfax. This is not my sister. I am an impostor.?’ 

The girl leaned toward him, breathlessly; her eyes were wide 
and wondering. 

The Bishop instinctively drew back, even while his eyes ques¬ 
tioned the sanity of the man. 

The rector noticed the movement, and read the questioning 
eyes regarding him. 

44 It is not a pretty story for any man to confess,” he said bit¬ 
terly, 44 but it was the inspiration of desperation. I have no hope 
that either of you two, brought together so strangely, can condone 
it. I tell it because, as a man who has no longer strength to bear 
the burden, I must. 

44 1 had just been graduated from an ecclesiastical college, full of 
splendid hopes and ambitions. I came of a family that stood high, 
but there was a wild strain in the blood, a thirst for gaming, that 
had been the undoing of more than one Fairfax. 

44 One who was very near and dear to me, for all his wildness — I 
shall not name him, you must pardon me that, at least — had lost 
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heavily at the gaining table. In a moment of madness and desper¬ 
ation, he — ” 

He stopped and put his hand to his throat as if choking; the 
beat of the fever was hammering in his temples, and at the look of 
physical and mental anguish in his eyes, the girl caught her 
breath with a sob, and the Bishop raised his hand as if he must be 
stopped at all costs. 

44 My brain is very clear,” he continued, though his voice was 
strained and unnatural. 44 1 was saying that one who must be 
nameless, in a momentary madness had obtained money by forging 
a check. I was arrested, convicted and sentenced to ten years in 
prison. The guilty one shot himself one night during the trial. 
It was generally believed that he did it on account of the disgrace 
of his so — on account of the disgrace of a member of his family.” 
He caught himself with frantic haste, but too late. With a look 
of horror and infinite compassion, the Bishop laid his hand on the 
shoulder of the sick man. But he shrank away from it. 

44 Wait,” he said; 44 hear it all. I spent two years in prison. 
The horror of it follows me everywhere! But one night, by some 
strange fatality, I escaped. Could you blame me for walking free 
when it seemed a deliverance sent perhaps by God himself ? 

44 1 made my way to ray home in safety, slipped into my room 
under cover of darkness. I changed my clothes, and threw a few 
things into my travelling bag. My unspent allowance lay un¬ 
touched in my drawer. I also found a wig among my college 
belongings. 

44 1 left the house unseen, made my way to the dock, where a 
vessel was about to set sail for America. I took passage under an 
assumed name, and as we steamed out of the harbor, hidden from 
sight I knelt down and thanked God, laughing and weeping 
with hysterical joy, dedicating ray whole future to his service. 

44 When I went forward to the rail I noticed a tall, slender man 
of my height and not unlike me. He was dressed in clerical 
black and was waving farewell to a young woman on the dock. I 
afterward learned it was his sister.” He turned his burning eyes 
toward the girl who stood watching him like one who could 
scarcely contain herself. 

44 Still struggling in the web of fate, the young clergyman and 
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I met, became strangely drawn one to the other, and, I may say, 
friends. He talked freely to me, full of hope and ambitions for 
himself and sister, who was entirely dependent upon him. He 
showed me her picture and his credentials and letters of introduc¬ 
tion to the Bishop of the Louisiana diocese. In return I confided 
all my miserable story to him. The confidence only bound us 
more closely. We shared the same stateroom, and one night he 
called me to his berth with a sharp, agonized cry. He was gasping 
for breath when I reached him, and speechless with pain, with 
one hand clutching convulsively at his heart. He died before I 
could summon aid.” 

He stopped as the girl’s low, pitiful sobbing smote his ear. 

44 I knew he had trouble with his heart; the doctors thought the 
change might prolong his life. Dear, dear Paul — to die away 
from me—.among strangers,” she cried brokenly. 

The rector fell back among the pillows, where he lay silent for 
a time, nerving himself for what must follow. He was almost 
spent, but by a herculean effort, raising himself to his elbow, he 
continued: 

44 What demon got possession of me, I know not, but suddenly 
as I sat by his still form, it came upon me like a flash of light¬ 
ning: ‘The way is open to you. If you will, you may go forth a 
man, free from the stigma of disgrace.’ By transferring his papers 
to my own pocket, I could henceforth be known as Rev. Paul 
Somerville, and he be consigned to the waves that tell no secrets. 

44 We had made no acquaintances on board; we were much alike 
and both dressed as clergymen. The next day he was buried at 
sea under my assumed name, and I, as Paul Somerville, walked 
safe and free. Bishop, you know the rest. Pray God to have 
mercy on my soul.” 

He lay quiet for a time and then his mind began to wander, 
as the fever crept higher and higher. 

44 The way is so long — I am tired. But the roses, Alexia, 
beloved — ” 

He started, as if he knew he had spoken amiss. He opened his 
eyes and with a great effort raised himself to look into the sad 
face that was turned toward him. 

44 That I have hurt you, Miss Somerville, is the bitterest pang 
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of all. But I had meant to confess all —I never dreamed it 
would come to this pass. It is beyond pardon — beyond pardon.” 

His eyes no longer recognized them when they tried to rouse him. 

The Bishop arose and with a deep sigh stood for a moment 
looting down on the fine, careworn face, chiselled so perfectly, 
and bearing the stamp of nobility and high breeding. 

u I am going for a physician and nurse, Miss Somerville,” he 
said, taking his hat. “ I will send the servant to assist you. Keep 
his head and hands sponged with water as cold as you can secure 
it until I return.” 

The girl took a quick step toward him. 

“ I will gladly do everything in my power. I am a good nurse. 
Do you think there is danger ? ” 

“ I think,” he answered, “ that there is very grave danger in his 
condition. I will return immediately.” 

When he arrived with the doctor, he found her bending over 
the still unconscious patient, and when she lifted her head, the 
beautiful eyes were heavy with tears. 

The doctor prescribed in silence. When he rose to leave he 
called the Bishop aside. 

u It will all depend on the nursing. He has scarcely a chance. 

I think the young lady will do better than any you can secure. 
But I will send you a woman, one of the best in the parish, though 
needy — one whose life he saved by care and attention this sum¬ 
mer. She will be glad to come and assist the young lady.” 

“ We will be indebted, Doctor. Send her at once. I shall 
remain until the danger is past.” 

For three weeks they almost despaired. He knew no one, and 
his strength ebbed rapidly. 

Alexia never left him except to snatch an occasional hour’s 
sleep. His restlessness increased when she quit the room. Some¬ 
times he would sleep for a brief time, while she held the thin, 
burning hand, or smoothed the hot brow. 

They fought a hard fight, the doctor, the Bishop, Alexia and 
the woman whose gratitude to the one who had not spared himself 
when she lay like that rendered her untiring in his service. They 
fought and won. 

The day he regained consciousness the Bishop entered the room 
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unexpectedly, but he paused, with his hat lifted, in the door, his 
eyes moist and tender as they fell on the kneeling figure of the 
girl by the bedside. The weak, thin hand rested on the ruddy 
curls nestling close to his face. She sobbed convulsively. 

“You could not — I dare not—beloved — believe it—love a 
man who has sinned — ” 

She placed her hand over his lips, crying passionately: 

“ But I do — I do! I have loved you since the moment I 
looked into your eyes. I have no one, no one but you. God him¬ 
self has spared you — to me.” 

The Bishop passed slowly down the walk to the carriage wait¬ 
ing to convey him to the depot; his face wore an expression both 
soft and serene. He paused at the gate to break a fragrant bunch 
of lilac that comes like a breath of spring just before the killing 
frost of winter in Louisiana. 

As he stuck it in his button-hole, he heard the quick, light step 
of the English girl behind him. He turned and smiled quizzically 
into the radiant face. 

44 Yes, I know what you would say. You wish me to return by 
the first of December — he will then be able to travel. It is quite 
possible that you will both have need of me — then ? ” 

The girl flushed crimson, and hung back. 

44 There is a fine opening for a young clergyman of ability in 
British Honduras. The change would be of wonderful benefit to 
him, and put him quickly into fine condition — that and the care 
of the best nurse and the finest young woman it has yet been my 
pleasure to meet.” 

He lifted his hat and stood smiling down into the eyes into 
which had sprung a tearful radiance. 

She caught the outstretched hand and kissed it softly. 

44 Next to him, I love you,” she whispered fervently. 44 God 
will reward you for the noblest act ever done by man or 
Bishop.” 
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BY F. B. CHASE. 

T is a very simple matter,” said the Furniture 
Dealer. “We will send you every day a new 
library chair. You agree to sit in these chairs 
during your working hours, and to supply us 
with a memorandum of the particular work done 
during such occupancy.” 

“ Yes,” said the Eminent Author; “ that is very easy.” 

“ For this service,” pursued the man of business, “ we agree to 
pay five dollars per chair — or roughly, allowing for Sundays, 
holidays and days when you are incapacitated by illness, fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. It is an easy job. All you have to do is 
sit down and take your money.” 

“ True,” said the Author. “ But so pre-eminently sedentary an 
employment might react upon my health.” 

“That is the chance you take,” replied the financial genius 
briskly. “ Of course, if you prefer, you might impress your per¬ 
sonality upon only one chair per annum, for which we might get, 
through the value of such unique association, a very large price 
indeed; but this is highly speculative, since such customers, com¬ 
bining the most ardent spirit of the collector with the amplest 
financial resources, are rare indeed. Something of the conserva¬ 
tive nature of a steady job struck me as being better all around.” 

“ I see the idea,” replied Ticklemore. “ But should not the 
chair in which I begin or end a notable work be worth, perhaps, 
double price to you ? I do not wish to seem grasping, but the 
dignity of my calling enforces certain obligations upon me.” 

“ That may be,” said the Dealer, “ but at the present experi¬ 
mental stage of the business we cannot safely figure upon these 
niceties.” 
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“ I we,” said the Author. 44 These are matters for future con¬ 
sideration.” 

44 Yes,” replied the other, producing a contract in duplicate. 
44 Kindly sign these, and we are off upon our trial heat.” 

The great Ticklemore flushed slightly, and did not take the 
proffered pen. 

44 Is a contract necessary? ” he said at length. 44 1 confess to a 
certain disinclination to sign my name.” 

44 Absolutely,” said the Furniture Dealer decisively. 

44 In that case,” replied Ticklemore firmly, albeit with embarrass¬ 
ment, 44 we need talk no further. I thank you for your liberality, 
and bid you good day.” 

With these words he walked briskly out, and left the Furniture 
Dealer staring. 

Thomas Ticklemore, whose conduct upon the above occasion 
calls for some explanation, will hardly be remembered by the pres¬ 
ent generation of readers of fiction, though his vogue some ten 
years ago was as great as it proved ephemeral. 

He had served the usual weary apprenticeship to letters, during 
which his only extravagance was postage stamps, and his superla¬ 
tive luxury three meals a day, when the publication of his strik¬ 
ing tale, 44 King Subterfuge, the Subtle,” first brought him into 
prominence. At the very threshold of fame he encountered the 
autograph collector. His greatly augmented mail now brought 
him fresh commissions, fat checks and flattering words of praise 
and encouragement, but also, in the proportion of twenty to one, 
requests for his autograph from that incomprehensible class that 
attaches a value to this simple product of the writer’s art. 

Had his success been less sudden, and the resulting demand for 
the more legitimate product of his pen been less overwhelming, a 
pardonable vanity might have induced him to yield to these re¬ 
quests ; but as it was, he took the advice of his friend Coolpitcher, 
the comedian. 

44 Never, dear boy,” said that veteran in popularity, 44 on your 
blessed life. Ignore ’em. Don’t make yourself too cheap.” 

In this counsel Coolpitcher was entirely consistent with his own 
practice; for though he had never been niggardly of his autograph, 
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and had, indeed, given it freely daring a long and checkered pub¬ 
lic career, chiefly in the form of I.O.U’s, he had never made it at 
all cheap to its recipients. Tickle more adopted it forthwith, em¬ 
ploying the requests which continued to erowd his letter box as 
pipe lights, and utilizing the return postage stamps they occasionally 
contained for the forwarding of manuscript to his publishers. 

It was not long before it got abroad that the distinguished Mr. 
Ticklemore had never given his autograph to any one, even going 
to the length of signing private notes with a rubber stamp, and of 
making verbal contracts only, to the jeopardy of his pecuniary 
interests. This singular fact, circulated widely in the newspapers 
by his astute publishers as a literary note, stimulated his admirers 
to redoubled energy in the pursuit of so unique a possession. But 
at such naive contrivances as registered letters or presents of fruit, 
game or cigars, the cunning Ticklemore merely laughed, the not 
wholly disinterested hand of Coolpitcher coming readily to his 
aid. 

Two desperate characters lay in wait for him one dark night, 
and having captured a neighbor who bore a strong personal resem¬ 
blance to the hero of the hour, easily persuaded him at the pistol’s 
mouth to write a number of copies of Ticklemore’s name, which 
they succeeded in selling at a large figure before their victim had 
time to tell his story. 

The Post-Office Department was forced to prosecute a fraudu¬ 
lent genius who advertised to send early copies of Ticklemore’s 
signature cut from old manuscript, and who really sent, with some 
confusion of idea, sheets of manuscript from which a signature 
had been cut; and more than one hotel man privily wrote the dis¬ 
tinguished name in an old register, and then employed some disin¬ 
terested person to discover it. 

The leading newspapers all published facsimiles of this rare 
autograph, in every style of handwriting, and a well-known peda¬ 
gogue, who had aided in forming the mind and hand of the infant 
Ticklemore, came out in a long letter identifying the worst of 
these as genuine, by an expert comparison with a page of juvenile 
pot-hooks. 

The few genuine autographs that had survived from earlier 
years had been long ago absorbed by collectors, and the situation 
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thus created was of inestimable value, for advertising purposes, to 
the author’s delighted publishers. 

That Coolpitcher’s advice was likely to be a source of direct 
profit to the author himself never occurred to either of them ; nor 
was it so at first, save in the small economy in postage stamps that 
it occasioned, until the growth of Ticklemore’s income necessitated 
the opening of a bank account. This expedient was agreeably 
forced upon him in a very few months after the publication of 
44 King Subterfuge, the Subtle,” which ran nimbly into edition 
after edition. 

Upon the evening of the day on which Mr. Ticklemore made his 
first deposit, there appeared in a leading daily paper that had pub¬ 
lished a standing offer of $500 for a genuine, authenticated auto¬ 
graph, a photo-engraved fac-siroile of his signature, and an an¬ 
nouncement that the original could be seen at the Paragon office. 
There, behind a strong plate glass, and jealously guarded by a 
husky policeman, Ticklemore beheld the signature he had fur¬ 
nished the bank for comparison. Later he received a note of apol¬ 
ogy from the President saying that, while he was the last man to 
accuse a brother official of underhanded conduct, simple justice to 
himself demanded the statement that, for his part, he was inca¬ 
pable of converting a public trust to private ends, while the Cashier, 
whom he met that evening in society, said with some bitterness 
that it was a hard position for an upright man to be mixed up with 
people whose moral sense was a minus quantity. From which 
Ticklemore inferred that they had divided the spoils. 

At the month’s end, when he called for his book, which had been 
sent in to be balanced, the young man who handed it to him said: 

44 You need not have troubled to bring in your book, Mr. Tickle¬ 
more, since I see you have no checks out.” 

*“Ah, but I have,” he replied, 44 lots of them.” And indeed, 
charmed by the novelty of the thing, he had written an unneces¬ 
sarily large number, in payment of divers small bills. None of 
these had been presented for payment. 

He could not account for this, and when at the end of the sec¬ 
ond month he again received back his book without a single debit 
item, he was not only puzzled but vaguely alarmed. 

He did not seek Coolpitcher’s advice, however, in this matter. 
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Coolpitcher’s pronounced talent for supplying debit items seemed 
to him perilous at such a crisis, so he kept the matter quite to 
himself. 

In a few days the explanation arrived in an accidental way. A 
struggling literary friend said to him : 

“ I see you have set up a bank account, old man.” 

“ Why, yes,” replied Ticklemore, guardedly, scenting a touch, 
“in a small way — in a very small way. How did you know?” 

“ Oh, I saw one of your checks in a man’s autograph album. It 
was for eleven dollars. He wanted it bad, seems to me.” 

Ticklemore remembered the check. It had been given for a box 
of cigars. Eleven dollars did seem a large price to pay for an 
autograph, even for that of a writer of his unexampled popularity, 
but here was the fact — a man had paid, in effect, this precise sum 
for one. 

The author’s inflammable imagination blazed up at this spark 
into a vivid flash of generalization. This unprecedented circum¬ 
stance promptly translated itself into boundless wealth. His daily 
expenses, if paid by checks not too large in individual amount, 
would be eagerly provided for by his admirers, while his income 
remained intact. It was a fortunate condition of things beside 
which the resources of Monte Cristo became insignificant. 

He applied his nimble pen to this new task with zeal. He 
worked half the day only upon his new novel, and devoted the 
remainder to the cogenial labor of writing checks, equally imag¬ 
inative in point of value, that were never to be paid. In a short 
time his second book duly appeared, and its popularity exceeded, 
if possible, that of his first. Thus encouraged, Ticklemore em¬ 
ployed an attractive young woman as an assistant to do the 
drudgery of filling in the amounts and other details of the checks, 
and saved his own strength for the labor of signing them, thus 
doubling his daily output. He had a specially engraved and 
highly ornamental check, less commercial in appearance and better 
suited for the purely decorative uses of autograph albums, made 
for him in books of six hundred each, and filled his library shelves 
with them. It was no mere figure of speech when he described 
his books as his treasures. 

His wholly unimpaired capital he invested in real estate in choice 
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localities and in good bonds, displaying considerable shrewdness 
in both lines of investment. But he did not permit the cares of 
business to interfere with the remunerative labor of writing checks. 
His literary labors suffered somewhat from these encroachments, 
but still he contrived, with the invaluable aid of his pretty amanu¬ 
ensis, to get out his third novel by the end of the second year. 
Upon the day that it was finished, after signing the usual batch 
of checks made ready for him by her careful hand, he signed an 
additional one in blank — a most unwise thing to do — requesting 
her to make it out for a specified sum to her own order. 

44 Pray accept this, my dear/’ said he with an engaging smile, 
44 as a slight testimonial of my regard and appreciation.” 

It may have been due to the fact that two very striking books 
by other authors appeared at about the same time, or there may 
really have been, as the critical press insisted, a falling off in his 
work from the old standard which had made him famous; but it 
is certain that his third novel fell rather flat, barely reaching a 
second edition in the first year. This, however, he accepted phil¬ 
osophically, saying, 44 Better luck next time,” and went on writing 
checks with the same reckless hand. 

One day, to his great surprise, he received a polite notice from 
the bank calling his attention to an overdraft which he was re¬ 
quested to make good. He went down to see about it, and found 
that six or eight hundred of his recent checks had been unprece¬ 
dentedly presented for payment, quite exhausting the comfortable 
balance which he had left after his last purchase of bonds. This 
disconcerted him a little, but he sold a few securities and made the 
loss good. At the end of the month the balance which he had 
thus restored was again exhausted by an influx of checks which 
made a package so large that they had to be returned to him by 
express. 

On looking them over the same evening he discovered with dis¬ 
may that among those of recent date were a good many earlier 
ones which bore upon their backs stains of the mucilage by means 
of which they had been attached to the pages of autograph albums. 
Still he did not grasp the full consequences of his fall from popu¬ 
larity, but met what he regarded as a temporary reverse with the 
nonchalance of a man of large resources. 
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He began to notice, however, a change in the manner of the 
people at the bank which disconcerted him, and the notices of 
overdrafts became at the same time more frequent and more per¬ 
emptory. In response to these he sold by degrees all his securi¬ 
ties and finally his real estate and personal belongings, but still 
the flood of checks returned upon and absorbed the proceeds of his 
sales. 

The crisis came quickly. In answer to an urgent demand for 
funds, he had sold his last remaining assets to the amount of some 
eighty-nine thousand dollars, and had entrusted this sum to his 
typewriter to deposit it. She had hardly time to reach the bank 
when the cashier telephoned for more money. 

44 But I have just paid in nearly ninety thousand dollars,” gasped 
Ticklemore. 

44 All checked out,” came over the unsympathetic ’phone. 

Ticklemore fell back stunned in his office chair, where his type¬ 
writer found him ten minutes later. 

44 Well, Mary,” he said feebly, 44 it’s all up.” 

“Not on your life,” said Maiy, who, though gifted in a practical 
way, still lacked the higher culture. 

44 Eh!” said Ticklemore, sitting up. 44 Was it a false report, 
then ? ” 

44 No,” she replied. 44 You're broke, right enough; but after I 
had banked that ninety thou., I filled out that blank check you 
give me, an’ put it in at the other window. So I’m it.” 

Ticklemore gazed upon her with admiration. 

44 Mary, will you marry me ? ” said he. 

44 In a minute! ” she replied. 



A Mountain Quail.* 


BY M. J. ENRIGHT. 




|LAY BERKLEY, ex-captain in the Confederate 
Army, was the keeper of a toll-gate which 
obstructed free travel On the Jim town turn¬ 
pike, located in southeastern Kentucky. A 
large majority of the high-spirited travellers on 
this no-thoroughfare regarded the toll-gate as a 
Texas longhorn does the fence of a corral — something to be 
broken down or jumped over. In an effort to perform this latter 
feat, mounted on a spirited mare, Curt Beale, leader of a highland 
clan, called in the terse dialect of the district 44 The Beales,” met 
with an accident. Captain Berkley, in fair performance of his 
duty, raised the toll-gate bar just as thexmare, in performance of 
her duty, attempted to jump over it. The result was a crash, and 
horse and man, and — what was more momentous — the man’s 
Winchester, came to the ground. When the rifle struck the mac¬ 
adam, an explosion which followed brought about a change in the 
leadership of the Beale clan, and Curt’s mantle fell on the shoul¬ 
ders of another monosyllabic Beale, his brother Hank. One of the 
most pressing duties of the new leader, in accordance with the un¬ 
varied custom of the neighborhood, was a proper sacrifice to the 
shade of his predecessor, and the toll-gate keeper was, naturally, 
selected as the victim. The new chieftain and his lieutenant, Bud 
Harkins, had repaired to Jimtown, to make necessary preparation 
for the ceremony, this preparation consisting mainly of gathering 
a sufficient number of followers and enclosing a satisfactory quan¬ 
tity of 44 mountain dew.” 

This fact had come to the knowledge of Jack Gault, a moun¬ 
taineer of a type different from that of the Beales and Harkinses, 
who was friendly to the toll-gate keeper, and not in sympathy with 
the pious and hereditary observances of the mountain clans, and 
he resolved to prevent, if possible, this particular sacrifice. 
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The most practical way to avert the danger was by summoning 
a sheriff’s posse from Keyesville, the county seat, and, as the 
Beales were in an attitude of chronic hostility to the sheriff, that 
officer might be expected to do his duty, but it was also necessary 
to warn Captain Berkley. Gault, not having the ubiquity requi¬ 
site for the performance of both errands in the given time, deter¬ 
mined to warn the old soldier. He rode over to Kline’s tavern, 
however, in the hope of finding some one who would go to Keyes¬ 
ville. He failed in this, as reverence for traditional custom and 
fear of the Beales were almost universal in that section. 

Jack shook his horse’s bridle and rode away. Before him 
stretched for miles, in dreary solitude, the white line of the Jim- 
town turnpike, broken, here and there, by some bald knob or jut¬ 
ting mass of rock. As the young mountaineer advanced, the 
road, winding ever upward over foothills of the Cumberland 
Range, became more steep and rugged, the scenery more monoton¬ 
ous and desolate. For the twelve miles which stretched between 
Kline’s tavern and the toll-gate, there was no human habitation, 
and the locality had been the scene of many a deed of unpunished 
violence. He felt that the errand on which he was bent was a 
forlorn hope, so far as saving the old man’s life was concerned. 
The death of their leader, which they laid at Captain Berkley’s 
door, had infuriated the gang, and Gault knew that the old man 
was doomed more certainly, in that region, than if legal sentence 
of death had been passed upon him, but Jack was 44 Yorkshire, 
too,” and a certain kind of rough chivalry, which seems to be in¬ 
haled with the ozone of great altitudes all over the world, had 
inspired him with the determination of giving, as he expressed it, 

44 the old man a show for his white alley.” When he reached the 
toll-gate, he rode directly to the stable and put up his horse. 
Captain Berkley, who had noticed his approach, and observed this 
proceeding with surprise, accosted him : 

44 Hello, Jack, going to stay with us to-night ? ” 

44 Yes, I shouldn’t wonder if Hank Beale and some of the boys 
would be down from Jimtown to-night, and I thought I’d help 
you entertain them.” 

The Captain started and looked at him keenly for a moment, 
and then said, quietly: 
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u All right, you’re welcome, Jack, 6ome in.” 

Quail Berkley, a girl of fifteen, with a trim, graceful figure and 
a bright, earnest face, was preparing the evening meal. Observa¬ 
tion of her quick, bird-like movements, her bright eyes, and a 
fashion she had of perking up her head and holding it sideways 
while she listened, justified the fitness and indicated the origin of 
her peculiar prenomen. She welcomed Jack shyly, and went 
about her work with a lighter step and brighter face. Insomuch 
as such a matter-of-fact little body could have a hero, Jack was 
her hero. Once she had tied up his arm with her handkerchief, 
when he was wounded, defending an illicit still against a posse of 
United States officers. The wound was only a scratch and Jack 
had almost forgotten the incident, but to Quail, who had wit¬ 
nessed the skirmish, it was the great adventure of her life, and 
Jack played the principal rfile. 

After full justice had been done to Quail’s batter bread and 
fried chicken, the men lounged out of the house and leaned 
against the toll-gate bar. Jack was the first to speak: 

44 Quail keeps house for you now, does she ? ” 

44 Yes, ever since her mother died Quail has run the house, but 
I have got to thinking, lately, that it’s an awful lonesome place for 
her. We never see anybody but the boys from Jimtown or the 
teamsters and now and then a revenue officer; no chance of any 
schoolin’.” And he added, with a sigh, 44 I reckon we’ve got to 
move away.” 

This was the opening Jack was looking for. Immediate flight he 
felt was Berkley’s only chance, but it was a matter of stubborn pride 
with all the old dwellers in that region not to permit themselves 
to be driven out by the prevailing lawlessness. No matter what 
the danger, they would rather face it than submit to the stigma of 
being 44 run out of the county.” So Jack had hesitated about pro¬ 
posing flight until the Captain’s words furnished an opportunity, 
and he chimed in eagerly, 44 That’s so, Cap. This ain’t no place 
to bring up a girl like Quail, with no mother to look after her, and 
no chance to larn anything. If I was you I wouldn’t stay here a 
minnit.” Then with a glance at the house, 44 You ain’t got much 
truck in there, have you ? ” 

44 No,” the Captain said, slowly, 44 the Turnpike Company fur- 
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nishes the house. I can cait away everything we have in one 
load.” 

44 Then why in thunder don’t you do it to-night ? You know 
what devils them fellows are. They’ll go to Jimtown and fill up 
with whiskey, and will be down here before morning. They pre¬ 
tend to think you killed Curt Beale on purpose. You know what 
that means.” 

The old man’s face flushed. u If it wasn’t for the girl,” he said, 
“ there ain’t outlaws enough between here and Cumberland Gap 
to run me out, but I reckon you’re right. Jack; it ain’t the place 
for her. Don’t say nothing to Quail about this. I’ll take her 
over to my brother’s at Bowling Green.” 

44 Let us go in and pack up at once, then,” said Gault. 

44 I can’t go to-night, Jack. I’ve got to notify the company first 
— it would look too much like desertion to leave so sudden. They 
can probably get another man here by next Monday, and then I’ll 
go/’ 

“ Next Monday! ” Jack exclaimed. 44 Don't be a fool. Captain. 
You know what will happen as well as I do if you stay here till 
Monday.” 

The Captain looked gratefully at Gault but made no answer, 
and the young man resumed, 44 Come, Berkley, be sensible. Let’s 
get out to-night.” 

44 No, Jack,” he answered, 44 I can’t run. away like that, and say, 
Jack, you can’t do no good staying here. You’ll get the boys 
down on you. I’ll go to the stable and fetch your horse.” As he 
turned, Jack stepped in front of him with emphasis, and said: 

44 No, you don’t. If you don’t know enough to take care of 
yourself and little Quail, you need a guardyun, and I’m goin’ to 
be guardyun — for to-night, anyhow.” 

Captain Berkley could hardly quarrel with this devotion, and it 
was arranged that he and Jack should take turns in keeping watch 
through the night. The precaution proved unnecessary, however. 
For some reason, connected, probably, with the supply of apple¬ 
jack at Jimtown, the lynching bee had been postponed. The men 
kept guard until the light of coming day began to creep over 
the distant mountain tops, then, after a hasty breakfast. Jack 
mounted his horse and started for Keyesville, saying as he rode 
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away, 44 They won’t come now before to-night, and by that time 
we’ll be ready for them.” 

Quail watched his departure from the doorway. No suspicion 
came to her of the purport of his coming or going, and when Pine 
Knob hid horse and rider from view she turned with an unconscious 
sigh to her morning tasks. 

The morning was well advanced when Berkley, who had, all 
through the morning, moved about in a slow, uneasy way, like a 
grazing steer, called Quail to him and said, with unusual brusque¬ 
ness —he was ordinarily very gentle with the motherless girl # — 44 1 
wish you would take that parcel that Joe Britton left over to 
Conkey’s to-day.” 

44 Why, Dad,” Quail exclaimed in surprise, 44 it’s five miles up 
the mountain to Conkey’s, and the teamster said there was no 
hurry, it could stay until Conkey called for it.” 

44 1 know it’s a rough trip, Quail, and I wouldn’t ask you to go, 
but I have a special reason for wanting to get that parcel to Con- 
key right away.” 

Quail did not relish the errand, but answered promptly, 44 Oh, 
1*11 go then, Dad. I’d better start at once, so as to be back before 
dark.” 

The delivery of the parcel was of no importance, but the Cap¬ 
tain did not agree with Jack in the belief that the visit of the 
Beale gang would be deferred until night—-why wait for night 
on that lonely road — and when they came he wanted Quail safely 
out of the way. If it came to a battle, the girl would have been 
no mean ally, for she handled a rifle as deftly and fired with as 
true an aim as any outlaw on the mountain side, but her father 
could not bear the thought of her being present at the scene of 
violence and bloodshed that would ensue, should Beale and his 
companions make their appearance. He had fully determined 
neither to desert his post nor submit unresistingly to outrage, and 
if the girl knew he was in danger she could not be induced to quit 
his side. 

Quail started on her long trip over the mountain with a cheerful 
44 Good-bye, Dad,” and he, standing at the toll-gate bar, sadly 
watched her retreating figure as she passed out of sight, half walk¬ 
ing, half skipping, up the mountain path, her repeating rifle jaun- 
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tily slung over her shoulder. Then he turned to the house with 
the thought, “Poor little Quail, what will she do when I am 
gone ? ” 

Then silence and loneliness settled on the mountain side, like 
the silence and solitude of a deserted shore, the never-ceasing voice 
of the pines like the murmur of lapping waves. The old soldier, 
seated on the shaded “ stoop ” in front of his little home, gave way 
to gloomy meditation. With chair tilted back against the weather¬ 
beaten clapboards, his Winchester within easy reach, he recalled 
adventures and escapes, in each of which there had been one chance 
for life and many for death, and he had, hitherto, always won the 
lucky throw. Now, all throws were in the black; a band of gal¬ 
loping horsemen flashing around a bend in the road, a few rifle 
shots, and all would be over. For himself he cared nothing — 
death was but the blowing out of a candle, a lying down to rest. 
He would like to stay a short time longer for Quail’s sake, until 
she grew taller and stronger. Poor little Quail, who had been so 
much to him, and for whom he had been able to do so little! But 
it could not be helped; he must not leave his post. He did not 
dream of deserting it — he was bound by an idea, a sentiment, 
trivial and foolish did he but know it, but, with the light he had, 
as binding as faith or honor on other kinds of men. 

He hardly noted the flight of the hours, and the shadows of the 
pines were making dark splotches on the white dust of the turn¬ 
pike when he was aroused by the approach of a vehicle in which 
were seated a man and woman, apparently some mountain farmer 
and his wife, on their way to the valley. As he rose to open the 
gate, he noted the lengthening shadows, and the thought came to 
him, as a matter of surprise, that the day was nearly done, and 
then, sudden and luminous as a flash of lightning, came the corol¬ 
lary, it was almost time for Jack Gault to arrive with help from 
Keyesville. A thrill of hope shot through him. There was, per¬ 
haps, an off chance after all and he would be lucky once more. 
The reaction was so vigorous that he almost smiled at his late 
fears as he approached the wagon to collect toll. 

With a sudden spring and a shout both occupants of the vehi¬ 
cle were upon him, he was borne to the ground, stunned and be¬ 
wildered, and Bud Harkins, who had thrown off the shawl which 
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disguised him as a woman, gripped the old man by the throat. In 
response to the shout, the thunder of horses 9 hoofs was heard on 
the road above, and with characteristic yells the Beale gang sur¬ 
rounded their victim. 

44 Let us shoot him right here and be done with it, 99 cried one 
rough voice. 

44 No," Hank Beale interposed, “ I said that the man who killed 
my brother should hang for it. We’ll take him to Burrell’s Billet 
and string him up. You can shoot all you want to afterwards." 

Burrell’s Billet was a piece of level ground, about half an acre 
in extent, which indented the mountain side a short distance 
above the toll-gate. Years before, a man named Burrell had 
built a log shanty on this plateau, called it a tavern and named 
it Burrell’s Billet. Burrell had disappeared, in consequence, it 
was said, of some slight disagreement with the Beales, and his 
billet seemed to be in a fair way to follow his example. The 
spot had long been used as a camping ground for hunters, who 
had consumed a considerable portion of the structure for their 
fires. Roof, doors, windows and a number of the side logs were 
gone, but enough of the building remained to keep in place a 
stout ridge-pole. The spot was surrounded by rocky masses, 
which extended from the road above to the road below and 
enclosed the little plateau like an amphitheatre. 

Captain Berkley’s hands were tied, and Harkins, fastening one 
end of a rope around the helpless man’s body and the other to his 
saddle bow, brutally dragged him at his horse’s heels, bruised and 
stunned, through the dust of the turnpike. When the ruffians 
reached the 44 Billet" the old man was unconscious, and, dis¬ 
mounting, they dragged him inside of Burrell’s inclosure, and 
without delay or ceremony put a rope around his neck and 
threw the loose end over the ridge-pole. While the Captain’s 
body lay prostrate, the rope was not quite long enough to be 
reached on the opposite side of the pole, and Bud Harkins 
stooped to raise the body, so as to bring the loose end within 
roach. As he raised himself, with the unconscious form in his 
arms, there came the sharp crack of a rifle, and both fell back to 
the ground in a motionless heap. 

44 Who fired that shot? ’’ Beale shouted savagely. 
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44 I did,” came in clear, bell-like tones from the rocks above, and 
there stood Quail, the horizontal rays of the western sun bringing 
her figure into bold relief, a curl of smoke from her rifle floating, 
like an aureole, above her head. “ I did, and if one of you moves 
I will fire again. I have six shots left in my rifle, one for each of 
you, and you know I can shoot. Now, throw up your hands! ” 

The bandits were in a trap ; Quail was above them and out of 
reach; they had laid aside their rifles on entering the enclosure; 
they knew how true was her aim, or, if they doubted it, the stif¬ 
fening form of Bud Harkins was a vivid reminder. So, when she 
repeated her command, 44 Throw up your hands quick, or I’ll com¬ 
mence firing,” they sullenly obeyed. Then Quail, never taking her 
eyes from the group of bandits, called 44 Now, Dad ! Get up! ” 
and when the unconscious form did not respond, cried out again, 
“ Dad! Don’t you hear ? You’re safe! I can hold these hounds 
until you get away.” When her second appeal produced no 
movement or response, a terrible look came over the young face. 
44 Hank Beale,” she said passionately, 44 if you have killed him you 
shall never go out of Burrell’s Billet alive ! ” and turned her rifle 
point-blank on the leader. 

Beale, thoroughly frightened, called out hastily, “ Don’t shoot, 
Quail! He’s only stunned; he’ll come round all right.” 

She did not know whether to believe him, but she hoped, oh, 
so earnestly, that it was true. The strain was beginning to tell 
on her — she was only a girl after all. Her knees were already 
trembling, when, with a shout, the Sheriff’s posse, headed by 
Jack Gault, dashed into sight and surrounded the dismantled 
cabin. Their astonishment was profound at the tableau which 
presented itself: Two inanimate forms, lying in a pool of blood 
in the centre of the inclosure ; six mountain desperadoes, standing 
in various attitudes, their hands extended toward the sky, and, 
over all, the figure of a girl with a rifle in her hand, statue-like 
on the rocks above. Even as they looked, the figure began to 
reel and sway, and before Gault could reach it, had sunk to the 
ground. Her work was done and Quail had fainted. 
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UT why such a fuss about one small, trumpery 
watch? You could buy six like it, and never 
miss the money.” 

“I tell you,” retorted Adelaide, stamping a 
small and daintily shod foot, “ that unless that 
watch turns up to-day, I shall leave this place to- 

“But why, Adelaide?” 

“ Because.” 

“ That’s a woman’s reason.” 

“ Well, I’m a woman. I say I can’t afford to lose that watch.” 

“ Why, Sis, you couldn’t pawn that untrustworthy bauble.for 
two dollars, even if you needed the money — which you don’t. No 
sane pawnbroker would advance — ” 

“ Who wants to pawn it? I never thought of such a thing. Do 
stop your heartless joking. I do want that watch.” 

“ I wish you might have it,” said the young man, “ if only for 
my own peace of mind; but it’s lost, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Do you think it’s quite hopeless?” asked the girl, eagerly. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Someone will find it in the sand, some day, 
when you least expect it.” 

“ Dear me, that’s just what I’m afraid of. If I were only sure 
it would stay lost-” 

“Afraid of. Sis? Afraid of-” 

“ Do go to the beach and look. And Percy ” — the young woman 
laid an imploring hand on her brother’s arm — “if you happen to 
find it, promise me, there’s a dear boy, promise me you won’t open 
the case.” 

“ Oh, I say,” cried the boy, laughing joyously, “ that’s a good 
one! A note, eh? or a lock of masculine hair. Which is it? 

• Copyright, 1908, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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Whose is it? Wardlow’s, Wilmington’s, Milner’s, or the impecu¬ 
nious Bancroft’s? My, that’s rich! My, that’s a joke! That's 
the reason why I, and no one else, must be the finder! ” 

“ No such thing! ” cried the young woman, fairly dancing with 
rage. “ You’re the meanest boy — ” 

The meanest boy threw his indignant sister a kiss, ran down 
the stairs and down the front steps and turned toward the beach 
that lay before the cottage, at Druee’s Lake. 

a There goes Miss Pennington’s brother,” remarked one of the 
group on the veranda. “ He’s going to look again for that watch 
she lost the other day.” 

“ Strange, isn’t it,” said the girl in the duck skirt, “ that she 
should make such a fuss over that little enameled affair?” 

“ Picked it up in Constantinople, didn’t she ? ” asked the man 
with the golf sticks. 

“ Some such place. She has six others, they say, to match her 
gowns.” 

The silent man behind the newspaper threw his cigar away, 
tossed his paper aside and sauntered down the steps. The others 
looked after him and smiled. 

“ Bancroft’s going to blister his aristocratic nose scouring the 
beach for that precious trifle,” said the man with the golf sticks. 
“ Wilmington and Milner ruined their complexions this morning 
and Wardlow came in with a headache half an hour ago. Ban¬ 
croft’s good-looking, but ho doesn’t stand a ghost of a show against 
those chaps.” 

“ She’ll take Wardlow,” said the girl, nodding wisely. “ You see 
if she doesn’t.” 

Bancroft moved leisurely down the board walk, turned the cor¬ 
ner, and quickened his pace. He had remembered seeing Miss 
Pennington stoop suddenly, three days before, to pick up a shell 
when they were walking up the beach together. It was barely 
possible that the tiny watch had slipped from its chatelaine then, 
although the owner had not missed it until she had gone to her 
room to change her gown for dinner. He could easily find the place, 
for he remembered just how she had looked as she had leaned 
against a certain rough-barked tree while she examined the little 
shell. He remembered wishing that he were the tree. 
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The others, including Miss Pennington, had, apparently, not 
thought of that portion of the beach. The place was some distance 
up the shore, but that did not matter. Bancroft would willingly 
have walked ten times as far, if, by so doing, he could win a smile 
from Miss Pennington. 

A smile, indeed, was about all he could reasonably aspire to. 
The capricious beauty was not only bewilderingly fair, but she 
was her father’s only daughter, and would, presumably, inherit 
half his fortune. The fact was significant when one remembered 
that her father was considered the wealthiest man in the state. 

Wilmington, at that moment groveling in the sand for the lost 
treasure could have gone — had he been so minded — to the Orient 
to purchase a shipload of enameled watches, without disturbing 
his capital. Wardlow, damaging the knees of his trousers and 
scraping his knuckles among the gravel, was a rising young law¬ 
yer, with a remarkable practice for a man of his years. Milner, 
wallowing in the mud and groping zealously among evil-smelling 
water-weeds, would fall heir to a fortune when a certain aged and 
apoplectic uncle should depart this life. 

Bancroft felt that his own case was hopeless against such for¬ 
midable rivals. • His income was fifteen hundred a year. 

It occurred to none of these industrious lovers that Miss Pen¬ 
nington might have reasons for wishing that her watch might 
never be found. 

Bancroft made for the tree. When he reached it, he went down 
suddenly on all fours, seized a small blue object that lay half 
buried in the sand, and pressed it to his lips. After all, it had been 
ridiculously easy. There, in the very spot where she had paused 
to pick up the shell, was the dainty little watch, with its enameled 
case and slender silver ring. A cheap thing, truly, vet how dear, 
thought the man, since it was hers. He hoped, since she prized 
it so highly, that the works were not injured. He would examine 
it, he would look inside. 

He did look. Pasted snugly within the inner case there was a 
small picture. With a sudden, joyous start, Bancroft recognized 
his own features in a little kodak photograph that a member of the 
merry party had taken the previous week. 

“ This,” said Bancroft, staring at his pictured countenance with 
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hopeful eyes, “ may mean much, or it may mean nothing at all; but 
I intend to find out to-night just what it does mean. Meanwhile 
(Bancroft was no fool) I shall postpone the discovery of this price¬ 
less timepiece to some future date. The dear girl must never sus¬ 
pect that I’ve seen that blessed picture.” 

With this, Bancroft dug a little hole in the sand near the tree, 
buried the watch neatly, and then, with hope bounding high in 
his heart, walked swiftly homeward. 




The Shape of Fear* 


BY VIRGINIA M. CORNELL. 

HE RE was a story connected with the prenatal 
existence of Sidney Fararnore, as doubtless there 
may be with many of us, which influenced his 
after life. Sidney Faramore’s mother, the wife 
of a man whose career had made him enemies, 
had wakened one night in terror to see by a dim 
light a man’s form bend above her sleeping husband, and a glitter¬ 
ing knife strike his breast. To the farthest recess of her being 
she felt the sudden, waking horror in his heart before death had 
stilled it* and it was this which gave to the murdered man’s son 
his heritage. 

He did not know it by name, this legacy of fear, but even when 
he was a babe it came to him, and threw him into paroxysms of 
terror which were long in abating. As a child it dogged his foot¬ 
steps, and caused him to glance in sudden accesses of fright at 
the peaceful summer sky and the empty atmosphere. He hated, 
despised it, his nature was antagonistic to it, but it stayed. 

He carried it with him into manhood. He could then look back¬ 
ward through, the years which had passed, far back to his earliest 
recollection, and he could see that the presence of Fear had fol¬ 
lowed him through them all. As a man, with the courage of a 
man’s strength and reason in him, he had tried many times to face 
it, and although, even while knowing it was there, he could not 
identify its personality, he yet determinedly and persistently 
questioned it. 

“ You are Fear, that I know,” he said to it in the manner of a 
man demanding satisfaction, “ but in what particular guise do you 
come to me that I should be haunted bv you more than another 
man? Why have you toward me greater enmity than towards 
thousands of others whom you pass lightly? What is it which 

* Copyright, 1906, by The Shortetory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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gives you to me alone this ever-presentness, that I should feel you 
when other men feel nothing '{ Come, answer.” 

It had been owing to this capacity for putting his accompani¬ 
ment of dread on the plane of actuality, of forcing it to meet him 
as it were in open combat, that Sidney Faramore had grown to 
manhood, clear of brain and strong of heart, with a determination 
to enjoy what was enjoyable in life in spite of his grim heritage. 
Thinking of it, he often remembered with a feeling of gratitude 
his never-seen father, because, from the stories he had in his boy¬ 
hood heard concerning him, he had retained the belief that, what¬ 
ever else his father had been, he had been a brave man; and Fara¬ 
more was conscious of the fact that a legacy of this quality had 
descended to him along with the other. The nicety with which 
he had balanced the two had been the means of preserving in him 
a correctness of mental poise by which he had been enabled thus 
far to bear a creditable part in life, despite his handicap. 

Faramore could well remember how, as a boy of fifteen, he had 
despised himself for his nightly habit of drawing the bed coverings 
over his head to shut out the body of terror which he could feel 
was hovering in the darkness. In growing scorn of his weakness, 
he had forced upon himself a discontinuance of the habit, waiting 
rigidly in an extremity of desperate courage for the hovering 
shape of dread .to grasp him. When ten years had elapsed, the 
experience was not so infrequent as to allow him to forget the 
taste of it. When, at five-and-twentv, Faramore walked with a 
firm step nightly to the gas jet beside his mantel and extinguished 
it, that simple act required a greater bravery than the ordinary 
man would exercise in facing a cannon. For the ordinary man 
would have known exactly what he was afraid of, and Sidney Fara¬ 
more did not. lie knew it was a Shape of Fear, an incorporate 
Dread, but otherwise there was no material name he could give it, 
save that it was a subtle psychic heritance of birth which he was 
unable either to dispel or fathom, and which must ever go hand 
in hand with whatever suceess or happiness life might afford him. 

His ever-returning consciousness of this fact made life, even in 
its common aspects, strenuous to Faramore; and his constant 
struggle for mastery over the thing by which he knew himself 
possessed, the recurring fear that it might some day prove the 
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stronger and dominate him, gave to his face a peculiar look which 
differentiated it from the faces of other young men. It gave him 
a hunted and resistant glance of eye which one would notice as un¬ 
pleasing without at once perhaps defining; and a distinctly un¬ 
favorable impression was the invariable accompaniment of a first 
meeting with him. Aside from this, Faramore had no cause for 
being dissatisfied with his material self. He was a good example 
of young manhood, his body strong and vigorous, his face firmly 
cut. His shaven lips and chin were resolute, the forehead above 
his heavy brows and deep eyes indicative of thought. It was only 
that one noticeable look, that unresting glance suggestive of some¬ 
thing out of the under-world, the under side of life which one 
does not care to see, that gave his face, in spite of handsome out¬ 
lines, a certain repellence- Faramore himself was conscious of 
this unpleasant peculiarity, while being powerless to change it, 
and he saw in it another handicap to his enjoyment of life. He 
realized it most keenly, however, only when at thirty he became 
confronted with the passion of love. 

The girl was precisely his antithesis. To him she was the em¬ 
bodiment of Calm — the incarnation of white Peace — in the pro¬ 
tection of whose arms, wherein had never lain Fear, a man might 
rest himself from his own weariness of courage. But she, although 
she became soon aware that Faramore loved her, had nothing to 
tell her what, in their entirety, his inner thoughts of her were; 
otherwise, being a woman, and of compassionate heart, she might 
quite possibly have answered him differently when the moment 
came than she did answer. Even as it was there were both per¬ 
plexity and pain in her voice as she said: 

“ I hope you will believe how sad it makes me that I cannot say 
to you what you desire, Mr. Faramore. Indeed, I have tried to 
think that I might be able to say it. And I want to make you 
quite understand how sincerely I appreciate the honor you have 
done me in making me your choice, how gratefully I thank you. 
But — there is something which I cannot explain, — I — cannot 
love you.” 

“ I can quite understand that much at least,” he said in a voice 
harsh with the courage of a man who has nerved himself to lose, 
but who has yet not realized how stroug had been his hope that he 
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might win. “It has not been my experience in life that people 
have rushed to me with their love. Therefore,” in a gentler man¬ 
ner, “ I shall be all the happier in remembering that you, as you 
have just told me, would have given me yours if you could. I am 
not, after all, disappointed; I have never believed really that you 
would be able to give it to me; but it was my right to ask you, you 
know.” 

She suddenly held out her hands toward him. “ I wish I could 
make you know how I shall always remember you,” she said, bro¬ 
kenly. Such was Sidney Faramore’s love passage. 

It was soon after this rejection of him by the girl with peace 
in her eyes, that Faramore began to make a mark in bis profession, 
that of law. Before this event he had confined himself to civil 
practice only, having no desire to acquit men of crimes they had 
probably committed, and yet, from a fellow-feeling toward his 
kind, not caring to become the cause of disaster to any of them. 
But at this time he underwent a change. The kindliness of spirit 
which he had had toward all. human beings became changed, as 
regarded one class at least, into a spirit of anger and hatred. He 
grew possessed of a vehement desire to see every man who had 
committed a crime punished, and thus in some sort avenge that 
one particular crime to whose effects he could directly trace the 
overthrow of his happiness. Hatred of crime became to him a 
more strongly personal passion than it had ever before been. So 
that now, in his pleadings for the prosecution, there came to be, 
in his determination to convict, an unsuspected, fiei ry eloquence 
which made him an object of both hate and dread to the prisoner 
at the bar, who saw retribution front him in the person of the man 
with the unyielding face and hunted glance of eye; a glance which 
in some occult manner communicated to the souls of these men 
the fearsomeness which was in his own. 

For, during these years of unsatisfying effort and undisputed 
success, Faramore did not lose companionship with that person¬ 
ality of Dread which lie supposed would go to his grave with him. 
The more he flouted it the more it grew in strength, and there 
came nights now and then when it required what he thought was 
courage superhuman for him to extinguish his gas jet. Because 
now, along with that unknown personality of fear, faces came to 
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him, the faces of men whom he had convicted of crimes; and the 
malevolence in them, and the terror with which they inspired him, 
drove him to the verge of what he feared almost more than the 
other, the weakness of acknowledging himself a coward. In time 
his existence of struggle began to tell upon him; his shaven chin 
grew lean, and the look in his deep, resistant eyes more marked. 

During these years, too, he had occasional chance meetings 
with the girl who was the embodiment of calm, and she was still to 
him what she had been. He could understand how such a thing 
could be, since her eyes had never beheld Fear. But he thought 
sometimes that they followed him with a look of regret, and ho 
had impulses toward going to her again, and trying to explain the 
thing which he knew stood between them. It was only his dread 
of showing himself to her as a weakling that deterred him. 

One night — it was rather morning than night, an hour between 
midnight and dawn when the thoughts of mankind turn moso 
naturally to danger or to crime — Faramore, who had been sleep¬ 
ing soundly, woke suddenly. Immediately there rushed to his 
eyes a fearful look, a look of expectation verified; for, bending 
above him in a faint light was a dark form, and an uplifted hand 
which held a knife. An instant the horrible fear lay in his eyes; 
then, into the brain behind them flashed a thought which raised 
Faramore to his elbow with a sharp exclamation; an exclamation 
so tense, so meaning, so alive with some startling comprehension, 
that at the sound of it the hand which held the knife dropped in¬ 
ertly. 

Into the eyes of the man upon the bed had leaped a look of rec¬ 
ognition^— the recognition of that which for half a lifetime had 
pursued and tormented him. Fear took shape at last, and he saw 
in it now merely a dread of the particular form of death which he 
knew his father had met. Death itself had no more terror for him 
than for any brave man, and, strong in his new understanding, 
Faramore cried out, “ I fear no longer ! ” 

He sprang to his feet, facing the man who had come to kill; hold 
ing with his dauntless eyes the other at bay. “I fear neither It 
— nor you/’ he said, still holding the unwilling gaze of the crim¬ 
inal. “ You will be unable to comprehend why, but I am too bravo 
a man to-night for you to kill me.” 
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And under the look and tone of the man he dreaded, the other 
cowered and was powerless. 

Sidney Faramore’s euro was complete and certain. His friends 
marked the change in him, and he himself marveled at the won¬ 
derful joyousness of life. And when he sought again the girl who 
embodied calm, the look which repelled had gone from his face, 
and she saw there instead what answered doubt, and assured her — 
happiness. 
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you can keep cool by regulating your diet. 
This for breakfast and luncheon: 

FRUIT 

A SAUCER OF GRAPE-NUTS, with Cream 
EGGS, Soft Boiled or Poached 
POSTUM FOOD COFFEE, Iced if you like 
ZWE1BACH or TOASTED BREAD 

Wonderful how much cooler and clearer and snappier 
you’ll feel, full of energy and go, while your meat fed 
neighbor may be stupid, covered with prickly heat, 
and cross as a bear. 

Let up on the meats, go slow on the rich desserts and 
eat no fats or greasy foods at all during hot weather. 
Put your fiying pan away. Sip a little cold water 
when thirsty. The Grape-Nuts will nourish and sus¬ 
tain you through the day and keep the blood healthy 
and normal. In the evening after the heat of the day 
is past eat your heartiest meal, but be moderate and 
select it with an eye to health. 

In this simple and pleasant way you can feed right and 
feel right and think right. You will be cooler, stronger, 
healthier and more vigorous mentally and physically. 
Easily proved by trial. 

Grape-Nuts 


When It’s hot 
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Your money back 


if you ; 


not satisfied 


_(Treater success by failing to fulfil any promise we make ? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an oifer if we did not have the 
dence in the satisfying quality of our goods ? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our distillery to you, with all Its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 

Savts Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 

HAYNER WHISKEY 

PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 

FULL EXPRESS 


QUARTS 


PREPAID 


We will send you POUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for *3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you receive 
the whiskey, try it and if you don’t find It all right and as good as you ever 
drank or can buy from any body else at any price, then send It back at our 
expense and your *3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. How could 

an offer be fairer? We -- ----■* ' - 

the goods do not please yo_ - 

ship in a plain sealed case; no marks t 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash, 
or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for 44.00 by Express 
Prepaid or *0 Quarts for 810.00 by Freight Prepaid. 

Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 

THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Distillery, Troy, O. Established 1886. 
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HE SOUTHGATE PRESS 
is very successful in producing 
Catalogues that show goods 
exactly as they appear when 
placed before a customer — 
Booklets that inspire interest in the story 
they have to tell — Advertising Printing 
that is distinctive in character and therefore 
effective in use. 



THE PRINT SHOP at the SIGN OF THE BAY TREE 
181 DEVONSHIRE STREET, in BOSTON, V. S. A. 


Business Stationery 

A handsomely printed letter head or envelope imprint is like 
a pleasant greeting to your correspondents; the impression it 
makes on customers is worth considering. 

The T. W. Ripley Co. possesses every facility for supplying 
attractive business stationery at moderate prices. 


— A SPECIAL OFFER - 

During the month of August we will print on an excellent grade of 
stock and in one color of ink 


250 LETTER HEADS 
250 BILL HEADS 
250 STATEMENTS 
250 ENVELOPES 
250 BUSINESS CARLS 


for the regular price, $10.00 

less 25% for 

cash with order, or 

$ 7 - 5 <> 




T. W. RIPLEY COMPANY, PRINTERS 

4 2 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, V.S.A. 
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$5.00 sue 
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PIANOS 


Built of the world’s best for the world’s 
most critical 


For HOMES of CULTURE 
For ARTISTS 
For MUSICIANS 


HE artistic beauty and refined appearance of the 1903 



models sustain our reputation for leadership in ornate case 
work, while the choice veneers of our present stock stand un¬ 
excelled and augment our reputation as connoisseurs of rare woods. 
The peculiarly rich singing quality of tone of “ Crown ” pianos 
pleases all and will elicit your unbounded praise. Clearly' a piano 
of distinct artistic merit. 

Send for booklets, catalogue, and other printed matter giving full 
information how to secure, wherever you may live, a “ Crown ” 
Piano, exchanging your used instrument as part pay if you desire. 



P. BENT 


Manufacturer “Crown” Pianos and Organs 
Bent Block CHICAGO U. S. A. 
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DIAMOND/ 

ON CREDIT 


r YOU are interested in Diamonds, you will want a copy of our NEW SUMMER CATALOGUE, 

for it shows the latest creations in artistic Diamond mountings, fine jewelry and watches. The- 

and fine goods you will not find illustrated in the catalogues of other houses until next fall, for «,.« 
the only house in the Diamond and Jewelry business which issues a complete catalogue between seasons. 
Everything illustrated is quoted at exceptionally low prices and sold on the POPULAR LOFTIS SYS- 
TE/1 of easy payments. Select any article that you like and it will be delivered at your door with all express 
chaiges paid. Only one-fifth of the price need be paid at first; the balance being arranged in a series of 
small monthly payments extending over eight months. No security is required; no interest is charged 
and no publicity is created when you buy on our CONFIDENTIAL 
CHAROB ACCOUNT SYSTEn. If you make a selection it will be 
upon the distinct understanding that your morey will be promptly re¬ 
turned in case you decide not to purchase. We are the largest concern 
in the business and sell only the genuine^goods.^and at grices 

Diamond is sold under a written guarantee of quality and value an5 
may be exchanged at any time in the future for other goods or a larger 
stone at the full original price. Our Confidential Credit 
System is open to a}l honest persons without regard to their 

makefile most startlinjpnS libera? offer ever made.^ftisno 

within oneyear—less*ten per cent,°the reasonable cost dPdoing 
business. We are one of the oldest houses in the trade (Est. 

1858). We refer to any bank in America-for instance, ask . 
your local banker to consult ^his ^Dun or^Bradstreet book of ' 
top in credit, reliability and promptness. We have a 

number of attractive booklets that we will be glad - -— 

send you if you write promptly for our New Su 


LOFTIS BROS. (EL CO. 

Diamond Importers and Hnnnfeetnrlag Jewelers 

nessasawBrj'- Chicago, ill. ^ 



Munich (Germany). 
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Makes Women Beautiful 
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OpPIJiMana LAUDANUM habits cured by 
UPACURA, a painless borne treatment, endorsed 
and used by leading physicians. A TRIAL TREAT- 
"•ENT aufflcient to convince you it WILL CURE, 
sent FREE, with book of testimonials sealed. 
Correspondence Conlidential. 
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Dress 

for 

Comfort 


Because of their construction 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

give most 

Comfort 6 Service 

Guaranteed "All breaks made good" 
"President" on buckle means 

''Cannot rust” 50 c. and Jl.00 

Any shop or by mail prepaid 
•Me C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 

Box 201 O, Shirley Mass 
Send 6c. for Catalogue 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



We could cut down J 
half on materials. 

We could save what 
we spend on cleanliness. 

We could cease filter¬ 
ing our air. 

We could send out 
the beer without aging 
it for months — but the 
beer would then cause 
biliousness. 

We could save what 
it costs to sterilize every 
bottle — an expensive 
process. 


Yet You 
would pay 
the same 


Common beer — brewed 
without all our precau¬ 
tions — costs you no less 
than Schlitz Beer. 

When you can get a 
pure beer — a healthful 
beer — at just the price 
of a poor beer, isn’t it 
wise to ask for Schlitz? 


Ask for tu krtmtsy Mtlint 


We €ould 4/ f 
brew beer 
for Half 
our cost 










kitchen money Skin Diseases 


$7 


, 500.00 Donated, 

To Be Divided Among 
Family CooKs. 


Great numbers of ladies have requested an 
extension of time on this contest. It has been 
granted; full particulars by mail. See below. 

The sum of 87,500.00 will be distributed 
between now and fall, among family cooks, in 
735 prizes, ranging from 8200.00 to 85.00. 

This is done to stimulate better cooking in 
the family kitchen. The contest is open to 
paid cooks (drop the name “ hired girl,” call 
them cooks if they deserve it) or to the mis¬ 
tress of the household, if she does the cooking. 
The rules for contest are plain and simple. 
Each of the 735 winners of money prizes will 
also receive an engraved certificate of merit or 
diploma as a cook. The diplomas bear the 
big gilt seal and signature of the most famous 
food company in the world, the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., the well- 
known makers of Postum Coffee and Grape- 
Nuts. Write them and address Cookery 
Department, No. 101, for full particulars. 

Great sums of money devoted to such enter¬ 
prises always result in putting humanity 
further along on the road to civilization, health, 
comfort ana happiness. 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples. Ring¬ 
worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne or other 

















